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[ 14 ] [May, 

ESTABLISHMENT OF PAUPER SCHOOLS. 

On the Establishment of County or District Schools, for the Training of 

the Pauper Children maintained in Union Workhouses. By James 

Phillips Kat, Esq., Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner. Part I. 

(to be continued). 

The workhouses of 35 Unions in Norfolk and Suffolk are now 
completed, and are in full operation. These Unions contain 537,027 
inhabitants, or about one twenty-sixth part of the population of England 
and Wales. In the week ending 9th December, 1837, the workhouses 
of these Unions contained. 



Youths from 9 to 16 483 ■ Qn , ■. 

Girls from 9 to 16 420 J JlM I 

Boys from 2 to 9 547 ) 1ftft , ( 

Girls from 2 to 9 456 J U 6 > 

Infants under 2 259 



} 903 , 

' <• 1906 



Total 2165 

The children above 2 years of age are divided, according to their civil 
condition, into the following classes : — 

Bastards 543 

Orphans 382 

Children deserted by father 279 

, , deserted by father and mother 54 

,, of men undergoing punishment for crime . • 171 

, , of persons dependent on parochial aid on account) , ,~ 

of mental or bodily infirmity J 

, , of able-bodied widows resident in the Union! 



Workhouse J 



144 



, , of able-bodied widowers resident in the Unionl og 
Workhouse I 

,, belonging to large families of able-bodied] 

labourers, admitted into the Workhouse as> 122 
relief to their parents J 

, , of able-bodied parents resident in Workhouses . 59 

Total 1906 

It is obvious that all these, with the exception of the small number in 
the last class, will be mainly, if not entirely, dependent for their training 
on the Guardians, or they will remain so long dependent as to render 
their education a subject of great importance, even when considered 
only in relation to its probable effects on the amount of pauperism, 
which has formerly been directly reproduced from such sources, and 
which would probably be perpetuated without such care. 

The last class, which consists of the children of able-bodied parents 
who seek a temporary asylum with their families in the workhouse, 
make but a transient stay there. 

Some of the results of the previously existing systems of instruction 
upon the intelligence of the pauperised classes, 'are exhibited in the 
following Tables. 
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Return respecting the Paupers above the Age of 16, in the Workhouses of 
the Norfolk and Suffolk Unions and Incorporations, on the \%th day of 
June. 1837. 
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Men: 




















Able-bodied 
Temporarily disabled 
Old and infirm . 


123 

50 

513 


2 

5 

12 


36 

14 

112 


10 

4 
58 


1 

2 
3 


14 
11 
69 


7 

7 

37 


68 

24 

307 


36 

28 

329 


Women : 




















Able-bodied 
Temporarily disabled 
Old and infirm . . 

Total . . 


355 
69 

349 


18 
5 

4 


95 
16 
53 


75 
13 
40 


3 
1 


18 
1 

18 


27 
11 
16 


153 

34 

232 


167 

47 
243 


1,459 


46 


326 


200 


10 


131 


105 


818 


850 


572 


246 



That an equal need of instruction prevails in other parts of England 
is proved by the following Table. 

Return respecting the Paupers above the Age of 1 6, in the Workhouses of 
the 12 East Kent Unions, on the Ylth day of June, 1837. 
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Able-bodied 


16 
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5 


3 


, t 


4 


1 
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Temporarily disabled 


85 


1 


29 


15 


, , 


24 


15 


33 


52 


Old and infirm . . 


446 


7 


164 


63 


l 


8(i 


74 


205 


338 


Women : 




















Able-bodied . . 


104 


3 


40 


23 


l 


18 


13 


38 


50 


Temporarily disabled 


113 


7 


29 


19 


l 


7 


19 


54 


C9 


Old and infirm . . 
Total . . 


286 


6 


94 


50 


l 


21 


15 


137 


214 


1050 


25 


361 


173 


4 


160 


137 


474 


734 


559 


301 
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The following Table shews the state of the instruction of the children 
in the workhouses, even after some improvements had been effected in 
the schools ; and an idea of the state of the children before these im- 
provements were in progress, may possibly be in some degree realised 
from an attentive consideration of these facts. 





youths 


Boys 


Girls 


Girls 






from 


from 


from 


from 


Total. 


Number who can Read well . . . 


9 to 16. 


2 to 9. 


9 to 16. 


2 to 9. 




206 


70 


173 


30 


479 


, , who can Read imperfectly , 


217 


149 


207 


186 


759 


, , who cannot Read . 


62 


267 


38 


225 


592 


, , who can Write well . . 


122 


6 


47 


1 


176 


, , who can Write imperfectly . 


138 


56 


97 


33 


324 


, , who cannot Wiite . . . 


211 


398 


262 


407 


1278 



There are some slight inaccuracies in this Table, which do not, however, impair 
the general statement. 

It is difficult to perceive how the dependence of the orphan, bastard, 
and deserted children, and the children of idiots, helpless cripples, and 
of widows relieved in the Union Workhouses, could cease, if no exertion 
were made to prepare them to earn their livelihood by skilful labour, 
and to fit them to discharge their social duties by training them in 
correct moral habits, and giving them knowledge suited to their station 
in life. 

It may be important to consider what is the usual training of an 
agricultural labourer's child under his father's roof, and in what respects 
it may be proper to imitate that training in educating the children who 
are necessarily maintained in workhouses. 

The child of a labourer reared beneath its parent's roof is early trained 
to labour. At a very tender age the lad follows his father a-field ; he 
rides the horses home or to water ; he is employed to scare the crows 
from the recently sown corn ; by-and-by, he assists his father when 
thrashing in the barn ; he drives the plough-team. At hay-time the 
whole family, both boys and girls, find constant work ; at harvest 
they are very early employed in gleaning, and at seed-time they work at 
wheat-dropping. The boys thus become gradually initiated in the 
duties of husbandry, until, assisting more or less in ploughing, har- 
rowing, thrashing, milking, and the charge of horses, they take their 
station in some department of husbandry, commonly first as team-men ; 
and afterwards are gradually employed in those departments of labour 
requiring greater skill, and implying more confidence in their integrity 
and industry. This is the industrial training of a labourer's boy when 
resident under his father's roof. 

The girls do much work a-field. I have already alluded to their 
services in the corn and hay harvests, and at wheat-setting. They are 
also employed in carrying their father's provisions to the field, in stone- 
gathering, in hoeing, in turnip- topping, and other agricultural work 
which is not deemed too laborious to be performed by a female in the 
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rural districts. In the labourer's own household (the more appropriate 
scene of female exertion and care) the girls learn to scour the floors, to 
wash the linen, to sew and knit, and to clean the few utensils which 
their father may possess ; to assist their mother in baking or in cooking 
their frugal meal, or in nursing a younger child. The girls thus 
acquire a knowledge of domestic duties, and become fitted (too fre- 
quently it is to be feared not so fully as could be wished) to perform the 
domestic duties, and to encounter the domestic cares of a labourer's 
household. 

Little can be said respecting the training which the children of 
labourers receive in useful learning suited to their station in life, because 
few schools exist in the rural districts, and the instruction in many of 
those which do exist is meagre. Neither can it be said that the religious 
instruction of the labourer's family is always satisfactorily promoted 
by the existence of customs such as prevail in the households of the 
Scottish peasantry ; but the domestic and social sympathies are awakened 
and cherished by mingling with their father's family, and associating 
with their neighbours. 

But if an orphan, bastard, or deserted child, or the child of an idiot, 
helpless cripple, felon, or widow be maintained in the Union work- 
house from the age of 3 to the age of 14, when he ought to go to work, 
one of two results must ensue. 

1st. Either the boy or girl must at that period have acquired such 
habits of industry, such skill in some useful art, and such correct moral 
habits, as to render his services desirable, in which case he will go 
to service, and his dependence will cease ; or 2ndly, by neglect, or by 
the adoption of a system of training not calculated to prepare them for 
the discharge of the practical duties of their station in life, the pauper 
children maintained in workhouses are not qualified for service, and 
then it will become necessary to adopt the old expedient for the removal 
of the burthen created by the absence of a correct system of moral and 
industrial training, viz.: — to apprentice the children to a trade or 
calling, by paying a premium to some artisan to instruct them in an art 
by which they may earn their subsistence. 

The children maintained in the workhouses, being of the classes 
previously described, will necessarily reside there during a period 
considerably longer than that which is indicated in the following Table ; 
because the results collected in that table, were obtained during the 
period of transition when a large portion of the children, who will reside 
in the workhouse for considerable periods, had only recently been 
received into them. 

Statement of the Period during which Children of both Sexes, between the 
Ages of 2 and 16, have resided in Workhouses in Norfolk and Suffolk : 
in Answer to a Circular issued 3d January, 1838. 

Less than a fortnight ■ • • • 193 

More than a fortnight and less than a month 2231 

,, one monih and less than three 548 1 

,, three months and less than six 307> 1827 

, , six months and less than one year . . . . . 275 1 



one year ,,,,....««*» 474] 
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It will be deemed a moderate computation if I suppose that, out of 
the 1827 children more permanently supported in the workhouses of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, 180 would have to be annually apprenticed, if the 
children were not prepared by careful training for the discharge of their 
duties in after life. 

In the Samford Hundred alone, containing only 1 1 ,000 inhabitants, 
33 children were apprenticed annually for a series of 16 years at an 
average premium of about 10Z. each. 

The subjoined Tables shew some of the more prominent features of 
this system, and the annual amount of the incidental expenses, in- 
cluding the premiums. 

SAMFORD HUNDRED, SUFFOLK. 



Years 


Amount expended 
in apprenticing and 


Amount of 


Balance 




Amount 


ending 
March 

25th. 


placing outChildren 

and Servants, 
including all Inci- 
dental Expenses. 


Premiums 

received from 

Parishes. 


paid from the 
Hundred 
Funds. 


of Expenses for 

Belief of Die 

Poor. 




£. s. d. 


£. >. d. 


e. ». 


d. 


£. *. d. 


1825 


654 5 2 


262 19 3 


391 5 


11 


5,803 18 3 


1826 


664 1 6 


159 


505 1 


6 


5,604 12 3 


1827 


482 15 11 


139 15 


343 


11 


5,523 16 7 


1828 


590 1 3 


128 19 


461 2 


3 


5,565 17 7 


1829 


722 9 1 


152 6 6 


570 2 


7 


5,219 8 2 


1830 


912 4 11 


308 5 


603 19 


11 


5,506 15 8 


1831 


556 11 6 


109 


447 11 


6 


5,283 9 8 


1832 


544 9 6 


102 10 


441 19 


6 


5,160 7 11J 


1833 


481 5 6 


209 10 


271 15 


6 


5,325 18 10 


1834 


546 I 10 


111 


435 1 


10 


4,905 6 11 


1835 


391 10 6 


24 10 


367 


6 


4,520 3 3 


1836 
Total . 


436 10 


157 


279 10 





3,661 10 6j 


6,982 6 8 


• • 


• • 


62,081 5 S\ 



SAMFORD HUNDRED, SUFFOLK. 

Return of the Number of Children Admitted, also of the Number who havj 
been Discharged, Apprenticed, Placed in Service, or have Died, during 
Seven Years, ending 25th March, 1837. 



CLASSES. 


s 

1 
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1 


1 

2 
p. 
p. 
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1 

GO 

a 

I 


3 


1st.- 
2d.- 
3d.- 
4th.- 
5th.- 
6th.- 


—Children of Able-bodied Men in Employment . 
-Children of Able-bodied Widows .... 
-Children whose Parents were Disabled . . . 


271 
43 
69 
39 
14 
22 

458 


183 

23 

33 

12 

4 

2 


101 

21 

9 

25 

ir> 


25 
3 
3 

10 
5 
5 


1 
3 

4 
2 

i 










Total . 




257 


171 


51 


u 


Average 




65 


36 


24 


7 


i-i 
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If, therefore, 180 children were apprenticed from the present work- 
houses of Norfolk and Suffolk every year, 4680, or, in round numbers, 
4600 children would have to be apprenticed annually in England and 
Wales at an expense of 46,000?. per annum for premiums only, at the 
lowest estimate, without including any incidental expenses. 

This charge could only be regarded as the final expense attending a 
neglect of the industrial and moral training of the children, upon the 
assumption that the future dependence of these children would be 
averted by their apprenticeship, a consequence which is contrary to all 
previously ascertained facts. Even if this preliminary expense were 
incurred, and the apprenticeship of the children were conducted with 
much greater care and skill than it formerly was under the management 
of parishes or incorporations, a large number of the children whose 
training had been neglected up to the period of their apprenticeship 
would be found so ignorant, idle, and vicious, that the efforts of the best 
master would be vainly exerted for their reformation, and they would 
sooner or later become a disgrace and burden to the country, either in 
its gaols or in its workhouses. 

The extent to which the mischievous system of compulsory appren- 
ticeship had been adopted in the incorporations of the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk alone, (in consequence of the absence of a correct system of 
religious, moral, and industrial training within the workhouses,) is exhi- 
bited in the following Tables, which are selected from others showing 
similar results in the other incorporations of the same counties. 
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of 
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£. : d. 






£. 


1. 


d. 


1820 


7 


27 


63 


3 


20 


15 








1821 


9 


37 


90 


4 


16 


30 








1822 


10 


38 


92 


7 


35 


45 








1823 


23 


101 


281 


7 


26 


67 








1824 


28 


124 


278 


12 


59 


123 








1825 


32 


156 


375 


5 


26 


65 








1826 


22 


123 


222 


5 


32 


58 








1827 


24 


105 


259 


6 


30 


57 








1828 


21 


108 


234 


7 


39 


76 








1829 


44 


234 


476 


13 


87 


132 








1830 


23 


119 


256 


8 


58 


94 








1831 


22 


108 


229 


4 


26 


44 








1832 


34 
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4 


18 


42 
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WANGFORD HUNDRED. 





Number 








Years. 


of 
ChUdren 


Premiums 
Given. 


Penalties Paid. 




Bound. 












£. «. 


d. 


£. t. d. 


1824 


85 


320 





230 


1825 


63 


340 





220 


1826 


73 


340 





230 


1827 


74 


360 





260 


1828 


74 


350 





230 


1829 


45 


210 





160 


1830 


70 


• • 




200 


1831 


93 


* • 




340 


1832 
Total 


59 


379 15 





313 10 


636 


2,299 15 





2,183 10 



COLNEIS AND CARLFORD HUNDREDS. 
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Amount of Fines 
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Premiums Given. 
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1821 


75 


230 





2 


30 


1822 


70 


170 





2 


23 


1823 


59 


140 





7 


95 16 


1824 


47 


120 





, , 


. t 


1825 


30 


100 





4 


55 


1826 


38 


90 





3 


45 


1827 


44 


70 





9 


103 10 


1828 


27 


70 





2 


24 


1829 


41 


200 





1 


16 


1830 


41 


170 





6 


79 


1831 


50 


250 





10 


137 


1832 


21 


70 





3 


38 


1833 


23 


110 





1 


10 


1834 


21 


40 
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The number of children maintained and educated in the workhouses of 
Norfolk and Suffolk is considerably less than in some other parts of Eng- 
land. Thus I am aware that the workhouse schools in the county of Kent 
contain a much greater number of children in proportion to the popu- 
lation ; but on the other hand, in the north of England a smaller number 
of children will probably be found to be dependent on the rate-payers. 

If the children maintained in the workhouses of the rest of England 
be admitted to bear the same proportion to the population as in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the workhouses of England contain 49,556 children between 
the ages of 2 and 16, of whom 48,022 are more permanently resident 
in the workhouses. 

If the want of classification and the absence of correct discipline which 
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prevailed in the old workhouses continued in the new, a great number 
of these latter children would acquire the habits of hereditary paupers, 
or even of felons, and if only one-tenth of them (which would by no 
means be improbable^) became dependent during six months of each year, 
with families of the ordinary size, they would occasion a burden of 
112,353£. per annum. 

The reader will not be insensible to any consideration which could 
influence the mind of a moralist in calculating the effects of different 
systems of training on the probable future destiny of 48,022 children, 
and such considerations are inseparably connected with a comprehensive 
view of the means adapted to procure the cessation of the dependence 
of these children on the rate-payers at the earliest period. The out- 
lay attending the maintenance of the pauperised classes is, however, a 
useful, though by no means a perfect, measure of the extent and quality 
of the moral evils incident upon the existence of pauperism. 

I therefore proceed to enquire what legitimate means can be adopted 
to train these children in such a way as to render their future depend- 
ence on the rate-payers improbable. In discussing this question, it will 
be more convenient to consider — 

1 . Whether the general arrangements for the maintenance of children 
in workhouses could be improved, before deciding, 

2. What methods should be adopted respecting 

A. The industrial training of the children. 

B. The methods of instruction and moral discipline. 

C. Extent of secular instruction. 

D. Religious instruction. 

When these subjects have been considered in relation to a proposed 
improvement in the general management, 

3. The applicability of the principles thus evolved to existing manage- 
ments in Union workhouses will be determined. 

The establishment of two County Schools of Industry in each of the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk appears to be rendered desirable by 
various important considerations. 

The number of orphans maintained in each Union workhouse through- 
out these counties is not sufficient to afford an opportunity for correct 
classification, so as to conduct the general and industrial instruction of 
the children, on such a system and by such methods in each workhouse- 
school, as to procure the largest amount of benefit from a careful train- 
ing of the children. The children of able-bodied labourers, for the most 
part, are received into the workhouses with their parents, who seek only 
a temporary refuge there, and their period of residence is so short that 
the children rather disturb the routine of school-arrangements adopted 
in the workhouses, than, by their numbers, increase the efficiency of 
of the system adopted. 

The industrial training of the children who have no natural guardian?, 
and who are therefore altogether dependent on the Board of Guardians 
for instruction in the practical duties of life, is thus impaired by two 
circumstances, which would cease to exist provided such children were 
sent to a county-school. 
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The classification of the children separately from the adults (except- 
ing their parents) is preserved with care in the workhouses of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, but cannot be rendered perfect in any workhouse as at pre- 
sent regulated. The adult paupers maintained in workhouses are gene- 
rally persons of confirmed pauper habits, from whose society the children 
could acquire nothing but evil. 

Children should not be taught to consider themselves paupers ; and 
this result can scarcely be avoided if those who have lost their natural 
guardians are trained in a workhouse, under the same roof, and in un- 
avoidable contact, with paupers. This stigma, and the consequent loss 
of self-esteem, would be entirely removed if the children were '.taught at 
a central school, with other children not received from the workhouses, 
nor the offspring of pauper parents. 

When the whole arrangements for the Unions of Norfolk and Suffolk 
are completed, those counties will contain 39 Unions, or Incorporations, 
for the workhouses of which it will be necessary to provide efficient 
teachers of both sexes. Good teachers could not be supplied to the 
workhouses at lower salaries than 35/. per annum for a schoolmaster, 
and 20/. for a schoolmistress, with separate apartments and board. 
A combination of Unions for the support of a common school for the 
instruction of the children who have lost their natural guardians, would 
enable the Boards to provide the most efficient schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, and at the same time to reduce their annual expendi- 
ture remarkably. The objections entertained by duly-qualified teachers 
to a residence in the workhouse would not exist with respect to a central 
school, separate from all the workhouses. 

In 39 workhouses, the cost of the present improved arrangements 
may be thus estimated. 

Lowest salaries at which the efficiency of the schools of 39 work- 
houses could be maintained : — 

£. ». d. 

Schoolmaster, 35/. per annum 1 ,365 

Schoolmistress, 20/. per annum 780 

Maintenance of Schoolmaster, at 6*. per week, 1 cna a n 

15/. 12». per annum j 

Maintenance of Schoolmistress, ditto, ditto . . 608 8 

£3,361 16 

Besides this outlay, a pauper shoemaker and tailor, employed in 
assisting the schoolmaster, are generally maintained in each workhouse, 
at a salary of 3s. per week each, or 11. 16s. per annum each, which, in 
39 workhouses, would amount to an additional outlay of 608/. 8s. 

In each of these 39 Unions, at least 50/. must also be expended in 
Bibles, Testaments, Catechisms, Lesson-books, Apparatus, in gardening 
and carpenter's tools, shoemaker's and tailor's implements, &c. &c, and 
m fitting up a separate wash-house and laundry for the girls. At the 
lowest sum, an outlay of 1950/. must thus be incurred, and 20/. would 
have to be expended in fitting up the apartments of the schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress, making a total outlay of 2730/. 

Many considerable advantages as respects discipline would be secured 
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by assembling the children, -who are now more permanently maintained 
in the 39 workhouses, in four county-schools, which should each contain 
400 or 500 children. These four schools might be provided with the 
most efficient teachers, &c, for the following annual outlay for salaries 
and abundant maintenance. 

Four schools containing 400 or 500 children each : — 

te$&t*£2££m } Varies 120, . . 480 

Maintenance 10s. per week each 208 

Four Assistant Schoolmasters 1 g u rf 60/ 240 
Four Assistant Schoolmistresses / c "" " cs ""'• 

Maintenance 10*. per week each ..... 208 

Four Tailors, wages 10*. per week 1 ,.g 

Maintenance 5s. ditto j 

Four Shoemakers, ditto ditto 156 

Four Laundresses, 15/. per annum wages 60 

Maintenance 5s. per week 52 

1560 
Four Chaplains, 60/. per annum 240 

£1800 

Thus a clear saving of WOOL per annum in the salaries and mainte- 
nance of officers would be accomplished in the 39 Unions, and the Boards 
of Guardians would be enabled to obtain efficient teachers by affording 
sufficient salaries, and more liberal maintenance and accommodation. 

I will now proceed to consider, in the first place, what methods should 
be adopted for the industrial training of the children. 

The great object to be kept in view in regulating any school for the 
instruction of the children of the labouring class, is the rearing of hardy 
and intelligent working men, whose character and habits shall afford the 
largest amount of security to the property and order of the community. 
Not only has the training of the children of labourers hitherto been de- 
fective, both in the methods of instruction pursued, and because it has 
been confined within the most meagre limits, but because it has failed to 
inculcate the great practical lesson for those whose sole dependence for 
their living is on the labour of their hands, by early habituating them to 
patient and skilful industry. 

An orphan or deserted child, educated from infancy to the age of 1 2 
or 14, in a workhouse, if taught reading, writing and arithmetic only, is 
generally unfitted for earning his livelihood by labour. Under such a 
system he would never have been '' set to work." He would, therefore, 
have acquired no skill ; he would be effeminate ; and, what is worse, the 
habits of industry, which he might have acquired had he been so for- 
tunate as to live beneath the roof of a frugal and industrious father, 
would be wanting. He would also be deficient in that manual dexterity 
by which a well-trained labourer is enabled to increase the comfort of his 
own household, without an expenditure of his earnings. 

The county-school should be surrounded by a garden of six, eight, or 
ten acres, in which the system of instruction in gardening adopted in 
Lady Byron's school at Ealing, in the school of the Children's Friend 
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Society at Hackney Wick, and also by Lord King and others, as 
originally proposed by De Fellenberg on the Continent, ought to be pur- 
sued. The schoolmaster should, at the appointed hours, accompany the 
boys into the garden, and superintend their instruction in digging, 
hoeing, planting, and careful gardening. They will thus be initiated in 
employment closely resembling rural labour, which, if it were only fol- 
lowed by the useful result of enabling them in after-life to cultivate 
their cottage allotment with greater skill, would be a ' desirable ac- 
quisition. The schoolmaster should be provided with some simple 
elementary works on gardening, from which some of the oldest boys 
should read extracts daily to the school, after which the master should 
ask such questions and make such comments as he may deem desirable 
to awaken and sustain the attention of the children. 

The plans pursued at Ealing Grove School, and some other similar 
establishments, are described by Mr. Duppa, in a tract which has 
obtained an extensive circulation. But these plans would require con- 
siderable modification in a school containing pauper children. It would 
not be possible to afford the stimulus of wages for labour on land not 
allotted to the children, nor could the profits of the allotments be 
given to children maintained at the expense of the rate-payers in the 
county-school; but it would be desirable that the land should be 
divided into allotments among those boys who had acquired a certain 
amount of skill in gardening, and that a separate account should be kept 
for each allotment of the quantities and value of seeds and manure 
furnished, and of the crops produced, and their value ; and the accounts 
thus rendered should, from time to time, be examined and certified by 
the master, and compared before the school. When an orphan or de- 
serted child was about to leave the school to go into service, the account 
of his labour in the garden or elsewhere should be carefully examined 
before certifying his diligence, and the produce of his allotments and 
work might be considered in reference to the nature of the outfit granted 
him on leaving the establishment. 

The produce of the children's labour would have a certain value. 
Thus, for example, the establishment would be altogether supplied with 
vegetables from the garden cultivated by the boys. It is therefore de- 
sirable, before proceeding further, to remark, that the object of setting 
the children to work is, not to make a profit of their labour, but to ac- 
custom them to patient application to such appropriate work as will be 
most likely to fit them for the discharge of the duties of that station 
which they will probably fill in after-life. 

I now proceed to consider what other employment could be usefully 
taught the child of an agricultural labourer. 

Several of the workhouse schools are supplied with carpenter's tools 
and rough boards. The boys make their wheelbarrows ; erect any small 
outhouses which maybe required; fit up their tool-houses; make the 
desks, forms, and fit up the closets of the school; and do any other 
rough carpenter's work which may be required in the establishment. 
They are thus prepared to do any work of a similar description which 
might be required in ordinary farm service. A husbandman who could 
weatherboard a barn would be preferred by a farmer, and would probably 
obtain superior wages. The premises selected by the Children's Friend 
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Society for their industrial school at Hackney Wick were, when first oc- 
cupied, in an almost ruinous condition. r lhe dilapidations have been 
repaired, the breaches have been filled up, and the wood-work renewed, 
almost solely by the labour of the boys. When I visited the school they 
were engaged in erecting a new building. At Lady Byron's school 
at Ealing, some outbuildings, tool-houses, &c, have been erected 
solely by the labour of the boys. The children have thus acquired a 
knowledge of the way to make mortar, to set a brick, to saw and plane a 
piece of wood, to drive a nail in a workman-like manner ; all which skill 
cannot fail to be useful to them as farm servants, or in repairing dilapi- 
dations in their own cottages. 

The guardians of certain of the rural Unions consider it desirable that 
the children should learn to make a hurdle, an osier or a ' frail ' basket, 
or a net ; and such arts may be taught by procuring the attendance of an 
artisan during a certain portion of the day, twice or thrice weekly, until 
the schoolmaster and the children have acquired sufficient skill to pursue 
their employment without such assistance. 

Some other employments might be taught with a view to enable the 
future agricultural labourer to contribute to the comfort of his household 
without an expenditure of his earnings. Thus the whole of the boys' 
clothes of the establishment should be patched and mended by them, 
and a certain portion of their clothes at least might be made by the boys, 
even if it were considered undesirable to rear any of them to the em- 
ployment of a tailor. In the same way, the whole of the shoes worn in 
the house should be mended by the boys ; and if it were considered de- 
sirable to train certain of the boys to earn their livelihood as shoemakers, 
perhaps a large portion, if not all the shoes used, might be made by 
them. Neither of these trades should, however, be further pursued than, 
upon a careful consideration, may be thought desirable ; first, to train a 
few children as tailors or shoemakers ; or, secondly, to give the rest of 
the children sufficient skill to contribute, without expense, to the 
comfort of their households. The hope of profit ought not to induce 
the guardians to allow these employments to be pursued to the exclu- 
sion of others more appropriate to the future situation of an agricultural 
labourer. 

The boys are also employed in the workhouses in platting straw hats, 
making straw mattresses, whitewashing the walls whenever necessary, in 
cleaning out their rooms, lighting the fires, &c. The domestic manage- 
ment of the house affords opportunities of instructing the boys in cleaning 
knives and forks, shoes, windows, &c, and at the weekly meeting of the 
guardians, the oldest lads are most usefully employed in receiving and 
taking charge of the horses, when they are taught to wipe and clean the 
bridles and saddles, to take them off and put them on, to clean whatever 
gigs or chaises are in the coach-house, and afterwards to clean the stables, 
make up the bedding for other horses, &c. They are on such occasions 
required to manifest to the guardians the habits of prompt attention, 
which the master is directed to inculcate. 

The employments adopted in similar establishments in the manufac- 
turing districts would, of course, bear a relation to the employment of 
the neighbourhood, similar to that which the above-mentioned occupations 
have to the pursuits of an agricultural labourer. 
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The domestic management of the establishment will afford consider- 
able facility for the industrial instruction of the girls. The whole of the 
domestic arrangements should be made subservient to the training of 
the girls in all the arts of household service. For this purpose, they 
should be divided into classes, which should be successively employed, 
during such periods as may be found convenient in every part of the 
household duty. Thus, one class of girls would be engaged in scouring 
the floors, lighting the fires, making the beds in the several wards; 
another class would be employed in the wash-house in their turn, where 
all the clothes of the establishment should be washed ; a third class 
would, in rotation, work in the laundry ; and among the officers of the 
establishment it would be desirable to have a laundress, to superintend 
the girls employed in washing, ironing, and making up the clothes. 

A separate establishment for children would enable the Poor Law 
Commissioners to regulate the dietary used in the county-school in such 
a way as to assist the schoolmistress in affording the children valuable 
instruction in such frugal cookery as it would be desirable that the wife 
of a labouring man should know. Books treating on this subject should 
be provided for the use of the school, and the reading and explanation 
of them should form a part of its regular routine; while the oldest 
girls should be employed in rotation in the kitchen, under the superin- 
tendence of the schoolmistress, in learning to cook such food as the 
wages of a labourer could ordinarily supply, so as to ensure the most 
economical management of his means. The whole of the other duties 
of the kitchen and scullery should likewise be performed by the girls. 
A portion of every day . would of course be devoted to the ordinary 
instruction in knitting and sewing, but the children should likewise be 
taught to cut out and make their clothes. No part of service is of 
greater importance than a proper attendance on the sick ; and cases 
may occur in the school where the older girls may be employed, not 
to supersede, but to aid the proper nurses in attendance on the sick, 
under the direction of the medical officer. From time to time the girls 
might be employed in weeding and hoeing in the garden, as a means of 
instructing them in the out-door employments of females in rural dis- 
tricts. They might also learn to wait upon the schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. 

The success which has attended the efforts of the Children's Friend 
Society to reclaim juvenile offenders, by the adoption of a similar sys- 
tem of industrial training in their establishments at the Brenton Asylum, 
Hackney Wick, and the Victoria Asylum, Chiswick, would warrant its 
adoption in a county-school, or throughout the ordinary Union work- 
houses of England and Wales ; and without such instruction it is evident 
that whatever other system of training is adopted, the education of the 
pauper children can afford no effectual guarantee for their future inde- 
pendent subsistence by the wages of industry. 

The advantages of industrial training in the formation of correct 
moral habits are susceptible of some illustration from the results known 
to arise from the more constant employment of the population since the 
introduction of the Poor Law Amendment Act. The great decrease in 
the number of persons committed for and convicted of misdemeanors in 
Norfolk and Suffolk since the introduction of the Law is shewn in the 
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subjoined Table of results obtained from the officers of the county 
prisons. 



Years. 


Felonies. 


Misdemeanors. 


Committed. 


Convicted. 


Committed. 


Convicted* 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1833 
1836 
1837 


954 
912 
959 
877 
1,007 
915 


685 
609 
658 
609 
697 
634 


1,948 
2,101 
2,385 
2,159 
1,869 
1,431 


1,904 
2,037 
2,339 
2,106 
1,839 
1,418 



Exhibiting a decrease of 27 per cent, on the average of committals 
during the last two years, in comparison with the two preceding; and of 
31 per cent, on the last year, in comparison with the average of the pre- 
ceding five. 

A system of industrial instruction like that proposed to be pursued in 
the workhouse schools is now in operation in the orphan establishments, 
and in the institutions for the correction of juvenile offenders, in Holland, 
as well as in certain of the Maisons de Travail of Belgium ; and having 
recently visited some of these institutions, I purpose to give a very brief 
sketch of one or two of the most remarkable, before proceeding to con- 
sider the other subjects connected with this question. 



The Progress of the Nation, in its various Social and Economical 
Relations, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S., Sections III. and IV., 
Interchange; and Revenue and Expenditure, 12mo., pp. 367, 
London, 1838. 

This is the second volume of a work intended to exhibit the progress 
of the social and material interests of the British Empire in all their 
various relations. Each volume, and each section, is complete in itself. 
The first volume, which contains the sections on Population and 
Production, soon reached a second edition. The motives which 
induced Mr. Porter to make the commencement of the present century 
his starting-point are evident. Although the national interests were 
constantly advancing from the termination of the American War to the 
close of the eighteenth century, yet the progress was gradual; and it is 
only within the last forty years that the energies of the country, in war, 
but still more in peace, have been developed to a gigantic extent altogether 
unprecedented, and which would have been regarded as incredible by 
the last generation. It is also within the same period that some of 
the more important branches of national industry, in consequence of 
their alliance with automatic machinery, have modified to a great extent 
the whole current of social life. This occasions the task of tracing 
the national progress to be more arduous, but at the same time doubly 
interesting. The Legislative Union with Ireland on the first day of 
the century renders the investigation from that point unbroken and 



